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1  HE 

ing  been  received  by  the  Hoiife  of  Commons 

» 

and  referred  to  a  committee,  the  friends  of  that 
inftitution  will  naturally  conceive  a  defire 
that  its  views  were  more  generally  known  ; 
and  that  it  were  well  underftood,  how  juftly 
they  have  urged  its  public  fervice  as  ground  for 
public  confideration.  To  contribute  in  a  fmall 
degree  to  extend  this  knowledge,  which  we 
fincerely  lament  nd  abler  advocate  has  under¬ 
taken,  it  is  intended  in  the  following  pages 
to  examine  very  briefly,  the  views  which  have 
uniformly  directed  the  labours  of  the  college 
from  the  origin  of  their  affociation,  and  the 
grounds  on  which  they  venture  to  reft  their 
expectation  of  obtaining  a  parliamentary  fup- 
port. 

The  petition  prays  for  the  afliftance  of  par¬ 
liament  in  confideration  of  difficulties  in¬ 
curred  in  the  profecution  of  a  work  of  great 
national  utility ;  and  it  offers  to  government 
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in  return,  what,  after  calculation,  it  conceives 
to  be  equivalent  to  the  aid  for  which  it  applies* 
If  the  college  is  able  to  make  good  thefe  alle^ 
gations,  it  cannot  be  deemed  unreafonable  to 
cherifh  very  fanguine  hopes  of  their  fuccefs. 

To  do  full  iuftice  to  the  argument  would 
require  more  ample  bounds  than  thofe  which 
we  have  thought  it  prudent  to  prefcnbe  to 
ourfelves  for  this  enquiry  ;  the  reafons  for 
which  limitation  will  hereafter  be  made  to  ap¬ 
pear.  Toaccomplifh  our  end,  therefore,  we 
{hail  be  obliged  to  forego  the  advantages  which 
might  be  derived  from  a  more  diffufe  invefli- 

o 

gallon,  and  to  confine  ourfelves  to  a  ftrhft  and 
concife  jfatement  of  the  queftion,  and  to  the 
principal  arguments  which  it  immediately 
points  out.  If  however,  the  reader  fhould  be 
difpofed  to  confide r  thefe  with  moderate  can¬ 
dour  and  attention,  they  will  enable  him  to 
fupply  every  other  deficiency  which  the  pre- 
fent  abridged  examination  is  not  able  to 
avoid. 

Of  the  fails  which  ground  the  petition, 
namely,  the  prefent  ftate  of  the  college  fi¬ 
nances,  the  public  intereft  concerned  in  their 
exertions,  and  the  value  of  the  equivalent 
they  offer,  it  is  our  intention  only  to  confider 
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the  two  latter,  the  firft  not  properly  coming 
within  the  fcheme  of  our  enquiry.  Of  thefe, 
we  fhall  direct  our  examination  chiefly  to  the 
former,  which  has  been  contefted  in  a  general 
manner  by  fome,  but  a  very  fhort  view  of  the 
object  of  the  ihftitution,  will  plainly  diicover 
to  us  with  what  juftice  this  doubt  has  been 
entertained. 

To  do  this  as  concifely  as  it  is  pofiible,  we 
fhall  obferve  that  the  profefled  object  of  the 
veterinary  college  is,  “  the  improvement  of 
farriery.”  In  profefiing  which,  two  things 
are  fuppofed  ;  firft,  that  farriery  is,  from  its 
nature,  deferving  of  the  pains  which  the  col¬ 
lege  is  taking  to  improve  it ;  and,  fecondly, 
that  its  condition  is,  by  circumftances,  fuch 
as  to  require  the  improvement  intended. 

In  order  to  afeertain  how  far  the  firft  fop- 
pofition  is  true,  it  will  be  neceflary  to  confider 
what  the  fubjedt  is  wfoofe  merit  is  therein 
aflumed.  The  word  farriery,  is  a  modern 
corruption  of  fernery,  which  word  being 
derived  to  us  from  the  w*ords  ferrure. 

and  ferrarius,  properly  implies  a  trade 

qonverfant  in  the  working  of  iron  ;  and  is 
equivalent  to  the  wrord  fmithery.  Farriery 
grid  fmithery  are  therefore  convertible  terms. 
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But  as  fmithery  is  certainly  not  the  art  whole 
improvement  is  purfued  by  the  college  with 
fo  much  ardour  and  expence,  we  are  next  to 
enquire  what  other  art  there  is,  included 
within  this  term  ;  and  we  fhall  find,  that  cuf- 
tom,  whofe  influence  on  the  afiociation  of 
ideas  is  fo  extenfive,  has  for  ages  committed 
difeafed  cattle  to  the  care  of  fmiths  ;  and  that 
from  this  cuftom,  the  term  of  farriery,  which 
in  ftri&nefs  denotes  only  the  working  in  iron? 
has  been  extended  to  embrace  a  branch  of 
medical  pra&ice,  known  to  fcience  by  the 
appellation  of  ars  veterinaria,  or  veterinary 
medicine.  It  is  this  pra&ice,  fo  foreign  tq 
the  term  that  has  engroffed  it,  which  forms 
the  proper  object  of  the  veterinary  college  ; 
but  which,  in  confideration  of  the  prejudices 
of  the  day,  it  ftill  continues  to  exprefs  by  the 
generally  received  name  of  farriery.  The 
progrefs  of  our  examination,  however,  requires 
that  we  fhould  confider  its  nature  under  its 
more  fcientific  defign^tipn  of  veterinary  medi¬ 
cine;  and  we  fhall  obferve,  that  veterinary 
medicine  is  defined  to  be  “  that  part  of  medi¬ 
cine  which  concerns  the  difeafes  incident  tq 
brutes.”*  From  whence  it  follows  that  its 

*  •  I  ■  V  -  .  j 
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merits  reft  on  the  double  ground,  of  the  gc* 
neral  merits  of  medicine,  and,  of  the  value 
of  the  animals  which  form  the  proper  fqbje£fc 
of  this  particular  branch.  For,  if  it  be  granted 
that  medicine  itfelf  is  an  art  of  real  utility,  as 
being  the  art  of  preferving  or  reftoring  health  ; 
and  if  it  be  alfo  granted,  that  the  feverai 
kinds  of  our  cattle  are  objects  deferving  every 
affift^neje  which  this  art  is  able  t°  contri¬ 
bute  for  their  prefervation  in  health,  or  their 
reiteration  when  difeafed ;  it  fliould  feem, 
that  there  can  remain  no  ground  for  queftion- 
ing  the  value  of  veterinary  medicine,  nor  con¬ 
sequently  for  cqntefting  the  utility  of  the 
exertions  which  have  been  made  in  order  to 
pbtain  its  more  effectual  cultivation. 

Frpm  this  comprefled  view  of  the  argument 
it  may  fairly  be  inferred,  that  they  who  do 
ponteft  this  utility,  have  qot  taken  the  pains 
neceflary  for  informing  themfelves  of  the 
queftion  on  which  they  hazard  a  decifion ; 
and  that  their  opinion  is  determined  previouf- 
ly  to  obtaining  that  knowledge  of  the  circum- 
flances,  which  is  abfolutely  effential  for  form¬ 
ing  a  juft  one. 

But,  as  we  have  juft  feen  that  the  claims  of 
veterinary  medicine  are  laid  on  no  lefs  foun¬ 
dations  than  thofe  of  uaiverfal  medicine,  and 
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the  commercial  importance  of  cattle  of  every 
denomination,  it  will  be  neceflary  for'  thofe 
who  take  upon  them  to  decry  this  art  to  prove, 
either  that  medicine  has  no  reafonable  pre~ 
tendons  to  the  eflimation  of  mankind,  nor  to 
the  public  fupport  it  meets  with  in  every  en¬ 
lightened  country  ;  or,  if  they  do  not  chufe 
to  hazard  this  argument,  to  prove  that  cattle 
are  objeds  too  infignificant,  and  unworthy  the 
interference  of  public  authority  for  the  care 
and  prefervation  of  their  health.  But  in 
order  to  make  good  this  latter  propofttion,  if 
any  can  be  fo  ill  informed  as  to  advance  it,  it 
will  be  neceflary  for  them  to  controvert  the 
daily  experience  of  commercial  fociety,  and 
to  difprove  the  fads  which  efiabiifh  this  po~ 
fitive  truth,  that  a  very  principal  part  of  the 
national  wealth,  and  of  the  public  refources, 
confifts  in  the  cattle  of  the  country.  If, 
therefore,  this  is  not  alledged,  and  if  thofe 
who  would  oppofe  the  public  fandion  being 
extended  to  the  cultivation  of  veterinary  me¬ 
dicine,  do  fo  upon  neither  of  thefe  two 
grounds,  there  remains  only  this ;  that  we 
are  well  enough  as  we  are,  and  that  ordinary 
farriery  is  fufficient  in  all  the  occafions  in 
which  we  are  ufed  to  recur  to  it.  This  we 
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fufpeft  to  be  the  fentiment  of  thofe  who,  m 
a  general  way,  difparage  veterinary  medicine* 
and  who  would  depreciate  the  laudable  efforts 
which  have  been  made  in  order  to  extend  its 
utility.  But  if  farriery  is  alledged  to  be  fuf- 
ficient  in  its  prefent  ftate  for  all  cafes,  this 
fufficiency  mu  ft  refpeft,  either  the  capacity 
of  the  art,  or  the  value  of  the  fubjed  ;  and 
we  are  to  underftand,  either  that  farriery  fub- 
fifts  at  prefent  in  lo  complete  a  ftate  as  to  fa- 
tisfy  every  demand  that  the  calamities  inci¬ 
dent  to  cattle  can  make  upon  the  art  of  medi¬ 
cine  ;  or,  we  are  to  underftand,  that  cattle 
are  to  be  fo  rated  that,  all  things  confidered, 
the  prefent  condition  of  farriery  with  all  its 
acknowledged  defers  is  good  enough  for 
them  ;  confequently,  that  any  meafures  taken 
for  the  purpofe  of  improving  it  would  be  idle 
and  fuperfluous.  The  former  can  hardly  be 
intended  by  any  one  who  reflects  before  he 
fpeaks  ;  nor  indeed  by  any  but  fuch  as  require 
to  be  told,  that  farriery,  however  pra&ifed,  is 
a  department  of  medicine,  reftingon  the  fame 
common  principles,  and  working  to  the  fame 
end  ;  and  that  confequently,  as  far  as  farriery 
is  depreflcd  below  the  level  of  medical  fcience, 
fo  far  it  is  defedive,  and  of  courfe  not  fuffU 
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dent  to  correfpond  with  the  demands  which 
may  be  made  on  it.  It  remains,  then,  that 
we  are  fo  to  rate  our  cattle  that  common  farri- 
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ery  is  to  be  held  good  enough  for  their  life  un¬ 
der  every  exigency.  But  how  deplete  is  this 
propofition  with  contradiffions  and  abfur di¬ 
ties  !  If  it  be  true  that  our  anxieties  ought 
ever  to  be  regulated  by  the  teal  importance  of 
the  objedts  which  eXcite  them,  it  is  recipro¬ 
cally  true,  that  all  objedls  ought  to  excite  in 
us  a  concern  and  anxiety  proportioned  to  their 
value.  If  we  were  to  take  an  eftimation  of 
cattle  by  a  moral  fcale,  and  only  in  reference 
to  the  fuperior  nature  of  man,  fueh  a  notion 
might  pofiibly  be  admitted  ;  but  in  a  commer® 
cial  point  of  view*  and  as  a  conuituent  part 
of  the  national  wealth,  cattle  have  a  fixed  anc! 
definite  value  ;  and  to  maintain  their  value 
unimpaired*  and  thus  prevent  them  from  be¬ 
coming  defaulters  to  the  ftste,  is  an  objedfc 
not  only  of  political  oeconomy  but  of  com¬ 
mon  fenfe.  The  means  of  maintaining  theif 
value,  refides  almoft  entirely  in  the  aft:  of  pre- 
ferving  or  refforing  their  healths  In  propor¬ 
tion  as  they  become  unable  to  render  to  the 
ftate  the  fervice  which  it  requires  of  them, 
their  value  is  impaired*  and  the  ftate  fuftains 
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&  lofs ;  on  the  other  hand,  in  proportion  as 
they  are  in  a  condition  to  anfwer  thofe  de¬ 
mands,  their  value  is  preferved*  and  the  ftate 
is  benefited.  Every  domeftic  animal  may 
be  confidered  as  a  debtor  to  the  public. 
**  The  annual  labour  of  every  nation  is  the 
“  fund  which  originally  fupplies  it  with  all 
“  the  neceflaries  and  conveniences  of  life 
“  which  it  annually  confumes.”  From  this 
common  flock  it  is  that  every  living  animal 
muft  feed  ;  it  muft  confume  a  portion  of  the 
fruits  of  that  labour  by  which  we  are  all  to 
fubfift*  That  this  confumption  may  not  be¬ 
come  a  plunder,  it  muft  render  back  to  the 
ftate  the  value  of  what  it  confumes*  If  this 
is  not  done*  the  flock  is  defrauded,  and  the  lofs 
is  irremediable ;  and  this  lofs  taken  in  any 
one  inftance,  and  multiplied  by  the  number 
of  all  fuch  defaulters,  exhibits  a  confiderable 
debt  due  to  the  public.  In  order,  then,  that 
this  may  not  be  the  cafe,  it  is  neceflary  for 
thole  to  whom  they  belong  to  poffefs,  and  it 
is  incumbent  on  the  public  to  provide,  the 
beft  means  for  preferving  them  in  health  ; 
or  if  their  health  Ihould  be  in  any  manner  im¬ 
paired,  the  beft  and  moft  expeditious  means 
for  reftoring  it*  To  do  this  is  a  work  de~ 
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manding  equal  knowledge  and  judgment; 
and  which  conftitutes  the  proper  province  of 
veterinary  medicine ;  on  which  account  we 
may  venture  to  fubjoin  to  the  ordinary  defini¬ 
tion  of  that  art,  this  additional  and  honourable 
'  character,  that  it  is  the  art  of  preferving  or 
reftoring  the  commercial  value  of  cattle. 

The  mifapprehenfion  which  fo  often  difco- 
vers  itfelf  relpeCting  the  nature  of  this  art, 
will  excufe  a  few  remarks  on  the  nature  of 
medicine  in  general.  Medicine,  we  all  know, 
is  the  art  of  preferving  or  reftoring  health  ; 
but  we  do  not  feem  to  be  equally  aware  that 
its  proper  and  immediate  objeCt  is  the  animal 
frame  generally,  whether  it  exift  limply,  as 
in  the  brute  creation,  or  united  with  intellect 
as  in  man  ;  like  all  other  common  provifions 
of  nature,  its  principles  refpedt  all  her  animal 
productions ;  to  ufe  the  language  of  natural 
law,  it  is  64  Non  human!  generis  proprium, 
u  fed  omnium  animalium  quae  in  cdelo,  quae 
“  in  terra,  quae  in  mari  naicuntur.”*  We 
have  been  fo  long  accuflomed  to  exclude  the 
animal  kingdom  from  the  benefits  of  fcientific 
medicine,  that  we  are  ready  to  believe  that 

*  Juft.  Inftitutes. 
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the  ground  of  this  exclufion  is  laid  in  nature, 
when  in  fa£t  it  originates  in  the  narrownefs  of 
our  own  views,  and  the  indolence  of  our  habits. 
In  remote  times  a  jufter  conception  of  the 
fubjefl  feems  to  have  prevailed.  The  mo  ft 
eminent  of  our  modern  phyficians  have  indeed 
unguardedly  defined  medicine  in  its  wider 
extent  to  be  the  art  of  p  refer  ving  in  health, 
and  curing  when  difeafed,  the  human  body  ;* 
but  the  great  father  of  their  art,  with  far 
more  accuracy  and  truth  defines  it  generally, 
as  “  the  art  of  removing  difeafes  from  dif¬ 
eafed  bodies.”!  And  an  elegant  poet  and 
curious  obferver  of  the  phenomena  of  nature 
views  them  all  under  the  fame  bond  of  union  ; 

<c  Nunc  ratio  qua  fit  morbis,  aut  unde  rcpente 
Mortiferam  pollit  cladem  conflare  coorta 
Morbida  vis  hominum  generi  pecudumque  extends, 
Expediam.’> 

Lucret. 

So  that  on  whatever  fubject  it  is  employed, 
it  is  the  fame  art,  grounded  upon  the  fame 
general  principles ;  and  whether  the  fyftem 
whofe  derangements  it  endeavours  to  repair. 
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be  moved  by  mftin£t  or  by  reafon,  It  has  no 
certain  means  of  doing  it  without  a  know¬ 
ledge  of  its  laws,  and  of  the  conformation  of 
its  feveral  parts.  In  the  extent  and  exadtnefs 
of  this  knowledge  confifts  the  fuperiority  of 
medicine  at  the  prefent  day  over  the  condi. 
tion  of  the  fame  art  during  the  dark  ages 
which  preceded  the  revival  of  learning  ;  and 
farriery  rauft  fubmit  to  undergo  a  limilar  re¬ 
volution  before  it  can  be  equal  to  the  dif- 
charge  of  the  office  which  it  has  fo  long  con¬ 
tinued  to  engrofs. 

Some  have  haftily  concluded  the  futility  of 
the  art  from  its  inefficacy  in  the  hands  of 
farriers.  The  ignorance  of  thefe  has  induced 
a  belief  that  the  art  at  beft  is  weak  and  pre¬ 
carious  ;  and  an  ignorance  of  its  merits  has 
been  taken  as  evidence  for  a  real  defedt  of  all 
merit.  But  how  unworthy  is  this  judgment  ; 
“  Non  lint  artis  ifta,  fed  hominum.”  It  is 
equally  abfurd  as  it  is  illiberal  to  extend  that 
condemnation  to  the  art,  which  is  due  only 
to  the  ignorant  practitioner. 

But*,  it  may  be  aiked,  how  are  we  to  ac¬ 
quire  the  knowledge  of  which  we  confefs 
ourfelves  to  be  in  want  ?  Let  us,  in  reply, 
demand  whence  the  knowledge  was  ob¬ 
tained 
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tained  which  effected  the  improvement  of 
medicine  at  a  period  when  the  whole  of  that 
art  was  no  better  than  farriery  ?  The  fame 
application  and  induftry  which  brought  for¬ 
ward  medicine  from  that  condition  is  furely 
equal  to  producing  a  correfponding  effeCt  in 
favour  of  veterinary  medicine.  Truth  rea- 
dily  exhibits  itfelf  to  the  fincere  enquirer  ; 
and,  as  a  fenle  of  the  imperfections  of  medi¬ 
cine  at  the  period  to  which  we  allude,  was 
the  motive  which  directed  men  of  judgment 
to  feek  its  improvement,  and  as  attentive  ftudy 
was  the  only  means  which  enabled  them  to 
effeCt  it,  it  is  obvious,  that  the  fame  motive 
and  the  fame  means  are  all  that  is  now  re¬ 
quired  to  put  us  in  poffeffion  of  the  know¬ 
ledge  of  which  we  Hand  in  need.  But  be- 
ftdes  thefe,  we  poffefs  two  other  refources 
which  medicine  did  not  enjoy.  We  have  to 
begin  our  work  in  the  day,  whereas  medicine 
was  obliged  to  inftitute  hers  in  a  twilight  lit¬ 
tle  advanced  from  perfeCt  night.  The  mafs 
of  light  which  medical  refearch  has  gradually 
collected  from  every  part  of  nature,  prevents 
thepoffibility  of  error  in  the  progrefs  we  are 
to  make  ;  and  the  labours  of  the  feveral  con¬ 
tinental  veterinary  fchools  during  the  la  ft 
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thirty  years  render  that  progrefs  flill  eafier* 
by  having  already  opened  and  prepared  a  path 
in  which  we  may  leifurely  proceed. 

We  do  not  intend  to  prefs  this  argument 
any  further,  having,  as  we  hope,  made  it  to 
appear  fatisfadforily,  that  veterinary  medicine 
is  an  object  entitled  to  the  public  attention  ; 
and  we  fhall  terminate  this  part  of  the  en¬ 
quiry,  by  producing  the  fentiments  of  a  few 
able  judges,  in  confirmation  of  what  has 
been  laid.  Not  becaufe  wTe  confider  authority 
as  neceflary  in  all  cafes  for  enforcing  argu¬ 
ment,  but,  becaufe  the  prefen t  fubjedt  feems 
peculiarly  authorifed  by  its  novelty,  to  call  in 
to  its  fupport  the  judgment  given  at  different 
times  in  its  favour,  by  thofe  who  have  taken 
the  moft  pains  to  confider  it. 

The  great  Mr.  Boyle  fpeaks  thus  ;  44  The 
44  Ikilfulleft  phyficians  might  without  difpa- 
44  ragement  to  their  pro.feffion  do  it  an  ufeful 
44  piece  of  fervice,  if  they  would  be  pleafed 
46  to  collet  and  digeji  all  the  approved  experif 
66  ments  and  praflices  of  farriers,  graziers, 
44  butchers  and  the  like,  which  the  antients 
44  did  not  defpife,  but  honoured  with  the 
64  titles  of  hippiatrica  and  veterinaria ;  and 
44  among  which,  if  I  had  leifure,  divers 

44  things 
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64  things  may  be  taken  notice  of,  which  might 
44  ferve  to  illuftrate  the  methodus  medendi 
Before  the  eftablifhment  of  the  fchools  of 
France,  the  eminent  M.  de  Buffo n  thus  ex- 
preffed  himfelf; 66 Je  nepuis  terminer  i’hiftoire 
46  du  cheval  fans  marquer  quelques  regrets 
44  de  ce  que  la  fante  de  cet  animal  utile  et 
4 4  precieux  a  ete  jufqu’  a  prefent  abandonnee 
44  aux  loins  et  a  la  pratique,  fouvent  aveugle, 
44  des  gens  fans  connoiffance  et  fans  let- 
4 4  tres.  La  medecine  que  les  anciens  ont 
44  appellee  medecine  veterinaire  n’eft  prefque 
44  corinue  que  de  nom  ;  je  fuis  perfuade  que 
44  fi  quelque  medecin  tournoit  fes  vues  de  ce 
44  cote  la,  et  faisait  de  cet  etude  fon  principal 
44  objet,  il  en  feroit  bientot  dedommage  par 
44  d’amples  -fucces  ;  que  non  feulement  il 
44  s’enrichiroit,  mais  meme  qu’au  lieu  de  fe 
44  degrader,  il  s’illuftreroit  beaucoup,”  &c. 
Our  ingenious  Mr.  Mills,  in  his  valuable 
treatife  on  cattle,  has  the  following  remark. 
44  Next  to  man,  cattle  arejuftly  entitled  to 
44  our  tendernefs  and  care,  in  return  for  the 
46  effential  benefits  we  receive  from  them. 
44  — This  naturally  leads  me  to  regret,  that 
44  we  have  not  in  this  country  fome  inftitu- 
44  tion  like  that  of  the  veterinarian  fchool  at 

44  Lyons, 


44  Lyons,  which  is,  by  royal  authority,  un> 
44  der  the  infpeclion  of  a  very  able  furgeoit 
44  and  good  phyfician,  M.  Bourgelat,  of  whofe 
44  fuperior  intelligence  the  reader  will  find  re- 
44  peated  proofs  in  this  work.  Humanity  is 
44  fhocked  at  the  barbarity  and  ignorance  of 
44  the  generality  of  farriers,  and  it  were  greatly 
44  to  be  wifhed  that  men  of  education  and  fkill 
46  would  not  think  the  healing  of  cattle  an 
44  ohjeft  beneath  their  notice.  Almoft  every 
44  nation  in  Europe  now  fends  pupils  to  the 
44  royal  veterinarian  fchool  at  Lyons.” 
44  Every  country  in  Europe,’5  fays  Mr.  Arthur 
Young,  44  except  "England')  a  flrange  excep- 
44  tion,  confidering  how  grofsly  ignorant  our 
44  farriers  are.5’*  In  a  publication  of  the  year 
1765  the  author  thus  fpeaks.  44  It  often 
44  aftoniffies  me  that  among  the  many  lauda* 
44  ble  premiums  offered  by  the  fociety  of 
44  which  we  are  members,  there  ffiould  be 
44  none  for  the  difcovery  of  remedies  for  the 
44  feveral  diforders  to  which  all  kind  of  cattle 

44  are  fubjedt.  Nothing  could  be  more  ufe- 

> 

44  ful ;  nothing  could  be  more  eafily  afcer- 
44  tained  than  their  efficacy.— If  any  remedy 

%  Tour  through  France. 
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u  could  be  found  out  that  would  cure  15 
u  horfes  out  of  20,  it  would  be  of  infinite 
“  ufe  ;  for  the  farriers,  or  horfe-doftors,  as 
“  they  are  fometimes  called,  are  generally 
“  not  only  very  ignorant  but  very  impofing.”* 
This  univerfal  concurrence  in  opinion,  at 
length  produced  thofe  noble  eftablifhments 
which  of  late  years  have  taken  place  in  differ¬ 
ent  parts  of  Europe  ;  the  founders  of  which 
are  thus  celebrated  by  an  able  and  diftinguilhed 
profefi'or.  “  Gloriofum  principibus  atque  no- 
“  bis  erit  ad  pofteros,  nunc  tandem,  tertia 
hujus  feculi  parte,  homines  confervandis 
u  pecoribus  ftudere.  LudovicusXV.  Maria 
Therefa,  Jofephus  II.  et  Chriftianus  VIIf 
publics  fuorum  regnorum  felicitatis  ftato- 
“  res  celebrentur,  quoniam  domefticorum 
“  quoque  animantium  fanitati  profpeftum 
“  voluere.  Regimini  horum  Europe  princi- 
“  pum  primos  artis  veterinariae  magiflros  de- 
“  bemus  :  ad  illorum  ufque  tempora  dextero 
“  veterinario  pecora  carebantf’f  An  experi¬ 
ence  of  the  advantages  accruing  to  the  public 
from  thefe  inftitutions,  drew  the  following 

*  Mufeum  Rufticum.  f  Wolftein,  M.  D.  Veterinary 
ProfelTor  in  the  Imperial  fchool  at  Vienna. 
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obfervation  from  an  ingenious  French  writer 
on  feveral  fubje&s  of  agriculture.  44  C’eft 
44  principalement  dans  l’etabliflement  des  eco- 
44  les  veterinaires,  que  brille  la  fagefle  des 
44  vues  du  gouvernement.  Accroitre  les  con- 
44  noiffances  des  horn  me 5  fur  les  animaux 
44  compagnons  de  leur  travaux  et  de  leur  cul- 
44  ture,  c’eft  multiplier  leur  reffource  et  dou- 
44  bier  leurs  richeffes :  auffi  fart  veterinaire 
44  etoit  fort  confidere  chez  les  anciens,  et  11 
44  etoit  exerce  par  les  medecins,  dont  ia  fci- 
44  ence  profonde  embraffoit  tout  le  regne  ani-? 
44  mal.  On  peut  voir  dans  les  livres  de  Ca- 
44  ton,  de  Varron,  de  Columelle,  et  de  Pline, 
44  jufqu’  ou  les  anciens  avoient  porte  la  con- 
44  noiffancede  cet  art.  La  chute  de  fempire 
44  Romain  entraina  celle  de  toutes  les  fcien- 
44  ces  ;  ce  n9eft  que  de  nos  jours,  que  le  ce- 
46  lebre  M.  Bourgelat  a  cree,  pour  ainfi  dire, 
44  Fhippiatrique  et  fart  veterinaire.  Les 
44  progres  que  les  eleves  ont  fait  en  fi  peu  de 
44  temps  dans  les  deux  ecoles  etablies  a  Lyon 
44  et  a  Alfort,  prouvent  fans  replique,  futilite 
44  de  finftruction  dans  les  dernieres  clafles  du 
44  peuple  ;  et  le  fecours  que  les  provinces  re- 
44  tirent  journellement  de  ces  ecoles,  pour 
f4  garantir  leurs  beftiaux  des  maladies  coma- 

44  gieuies^ 
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44  gieufes,  a  dedommage  amplement  le  mi~ 
44  niftere  des  depenfes  qu’il  a  ete  oblige  de 
44  faire  pour  ces  beaux  etabliffemens,  dont 
44  l’avantage  fe  fera  encore  mieux  fentir  par 
44  la  fuite.  Le  bien  qu’a  opere  1’ecole  de  Ly- 
44  on,  a  penetre  jufque  dans  les  provinces 
44  voifines,  en  caufant  le  retabliffement  des 
44  haras  en  Bourgogne,  ou  l’on  s’occupe  effen- 
44  tiellement  des  moyens  de  retablir  les  efpe- 
44  ces  degenerees  de  nos  beftiaux.”* 

In  a  plan  for  reforming  the  ftate  of  the 
profeffion  of  medicine  in  France,  prefented 
for  the  fandlion  of  government  in  the  year 
1790,  by  the  faculty  of  Paris,  the  wifeft  at¬ 
tention  is  paid  to  veterinary  medicine.  They 
confider  it  as  an  efiential  member  of  their 
lyftem.  And  they  introduce  this  fubje£t# 
which  forms  the  fourth  part  of  their  plan,  in 
thefe  words.  44  La  medecine  veterinaire 
44  cultivee  par  les  anciens,  a  ete  long-temps 
44  negligee  par  les  modernes.  C’eft  a  ce  fi- 
44  ecle  qu’appartient  l’honneur  d’avoir  retabli 
44  ce  genre  de  medecine,  digne  a  tous  egards 
44  de  l’attention  des  legiflateurs  et  de  l’etude 
44  des  philofophes.  Nous  dirons  encore : 

*  Anologie.  Preface  pu  xiii. 
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pourquoi  feparer  la  medecine  des  animau^ 
de  celle  de  l’homme  ?  Ne  font-ce  pas  les 
merries  principes  a  appliquers  ?  et  pour 
connoitre  en  quoi  ces  deux  parties  de  la 
u  meme  fcience  fe  reflemblent  ou  different, 
“  ne  faut  il  pas  qu’on  les  rapproche?”* 
While  every  other  country  in  Europe  was 
moved  by  the  example  of  thefe  fchools  to  pro¬ 
mote  the  cultivation  of  this  branch  of  medi¬ 
cine,  the  only  effect  it  produced  in  England 
was  a  refolution  entered  into  by  the  Odiham 
agricultural  fociety, -to  fend  two  pupils  every 
year  to  ftudy  in  the  fchools  of  France*  This 
refolution,  however,  was  never  reduced  to 
pra&ice;  but  it  neverthelefs  remained  upon 
their  books  an  honourable  teffimony  of  their 
candour  and  difcernment.  The  44  Flan”  pre- 
fented  to  the  public  in  the  year  1790  by  the 
late  profeffor  M.  St.  Bel,  which  boldly  fug- 
gefted  at  once,  the  advantage  and  facility,  of 
originating  a  fchool  in  England,  diverted  the 
views  of  that  fociety  into  another  channel, 
and  obtained  their  hearty  concurrence ;  and 
the  approbation  of  the  numerous  fubfcribers 


*  Nouveau  plan  de  confutation  pour  la  medecine  en 
France,  &c.  1790, 
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which  followed,  occafioned  that  plan,  with 
fome  alterations,  to  be  finally  adopted. 

We  proceed  now  to  examine,  in  the  fecond 
place,  whether  the  prefent  condition  of  far¬ 
riery  is  fuch  as  to  require  the  improvement 
intended.  In  proof  of  which  little  can  be 
required,  as  we  have  already  fhewn,  that  far¬ 
riery  is  nothing  more  nor  lefs  than  an  imper- 
fedt  and  debafed  condition  of  that  art,  whole 
perfedt  character  has  been  reprefented  under 
the  name  of  veterinary  medicine.  That  fuch 
a  condition  will  admit  of  improvement,  is 
manifeft  ;  that  its  improvement  is  further  de- 
fireable,  and  worthy  of  the  publick’s  concern* 
will  be  equally  manifeft,  when  to  the  proofs 
we  have  already  adduced,  that  veterinary  me^ 
dicine  is  an  art  capable  of  contributing  to  the 
public  profperity,  others  are  added  fhewing, 
that  farriery  is  a  pradticeas  certainly  occafion- 
ing  a  fpecific  public  lofs.  Its  very  afpedt  be¬ 
trays  the  truth  of  this;  and  evinces,  that  in 
proportion  as  it  is  unprodudtive  of  good,  it  is 
produdliveof  politive  evil. 

Farriery,  like  every  other  art  or  pradlice, 
purfues  a  particular  end  by  particular  means* 
If  the  means  which  it  employs  in  order  to  ob¬ 
tain  its  end  are  inefFedtual,  a  failure  will  be 
the  confequence  ;  but  if  while  the  means  are 
,  incapable 
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incapable  of  producing  a  good  effe£l,  they  are 
capable  of  producing  an  evil  one*  the  confe- 
quence  will  be  a  pofitive  mifchief.  The  end 
which  farriery  propofes  to  itfelf  is  the  cure  of 
animals,  whofe  health  is  impaired  by  any 
internal  caufie,  or  by  any  external  accident ; 
and  the  means  which  it  employs  in  order  to 
accomplifh  its  purpofe  are  extremely  active 
and  fubtile,  and  fuch  as  cannot  be  employed 
at  all  without  being  followed  by  fome  event, 
good  or  bad.  To  be  able  to  determine  the 
event,  or  in  any  degree  to  command  the  iffue, 
it  is  neceflary  to  know  the  nature  and  quality 
of  the  agents  it  employs,  and  the  correfpond- 
ing  quality  or  circumftances  in  the  fubjefl 
which  call  for  fuch  employment.  Without 
this  knowledge,  (and  the  reader  needs  not 
to  be  informed  whether  farriery  poflefles  it) 
it  is  no  longer  a  work  of  calculation  but 
of  chance;  and  the  chances  being  infi¬ 
nitely  in  favour  of  a  pernicious  iftue,  fuch 

\ 

a  method  of  proceeding  leads  in  the  end  to  a 
certain  lofs.  The  lofs  in  any  one  inftance 
being  confiderable,  and  thefe  inftances  being 
conftant  and  fyftematic,  the  fum  of  them 
becomes  a  ferious  calamity.  And  as,  though 
they  feparately  and  immediately  affe£t  indivi¬ 
duals  only  yet,  they  bear  colleftively  and 

ultimately 
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ultimately  upon  the  public,  to  endeavour  to 
diminifh  the  frequency  of  their  recurrence  is 
in  every  refpedt  an  objedt  worthy  the  interven¬ 
tion  of  the  legiflature. 

They  who  fuppofe  farriery  to  be  compe¬ 
tent  to  the  province  it  affumes,  and  who  are 
of  opinion  that  we  require  no  better  fervice 
in  all  cafes  wherein  it  is  reforted  to,  have  cer¬ 
tainly  but  little  confidered  the  fubjedt ;  they 
cannot  have  refledted,  that  it  affumes  the 
practice  of  medicine  without  pofleffing  the 
knowledge  of  any  one  principle  by  which  that 
pradtice  ought  to  be  conducted.  That  befides 
an  ample  flock  of  medical  knowledge,  it  de¬ 
mands  a  very  particular  degree  of  penetration 
to  be  able  to  furmount  the  difficulties  which, 
in  this  branch  of  medicine,  occur  at  every  mo¬ 
ment  from  the  mutenefs  of  the  patients. 
That  this  penetration  is  in  itfelf  of  no  ufe, 
unlefs  accompanied  with  the  fruits  of  diligent 
ftudy  and  long  obfervation.  That  without 
thefe,  the  powerful  inftruments  which  medi¬ 
cine  employs,  drugs  and  mixtures,  the  knife 
and  the  cautery,  are  not  lefs  dangerous  than 
weapons  in  the  hands  of  infants.  That  the 
miftake  of  a  fymptom  is  alone  fufficient  to 
convert  a  remedy  into  a  poifon  ;  and  yet,  that 

without 
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without  an  exa£t  knowledge  of  fymptoms  it 
is  impoffible  to  difcover  the  latent  evil,  of 
which  the  fymptom  is  nature’s  indication. 
That  the  adminiftration  of  medicines  is  the 
wildeftof  all  experiments  where  their  nature 
and  properties  are  unknown  ;  and  that  furgi- 
cal  operations  are  of  all  the  moft  hazardous, 
where  the  laws  and  conftrudlion  of  the  ma¬ 
chine,  and  the  diftribution  of  the  vital  parts, 
are  not  perfectly  afcertained.  That  even  ex¬ 
perience,  that  boafted  term,  is  only  good  or 
had  as  eircumftances  determine  its  quality ; 
and  that  experience,  when  pleaded  by  igno¬ 
rance,  is  but  another  name  for  inveterate  error. 
So  that  veterinary  medicine,  although  proved 
to  be  indifpenfably  neceffary  to  an  opulent 
and  commercial  country,  is  yet,  when  defli- 
tute  of  principles  of  fcience,  found  experi¬ 
ence,  and  acute  obfervation,  and  reduced  to 
the  ftate  of  farriery,  wholly  inadequate  to  the 
talk  which  it  undertakes  with  fo  much  con¬ 
fidence  and  felf-fufficiency.  In  its  prefent 
condition  amongft  us  it  is  no  better  than  a 
mechanical  routine,  and  the  perfons  who  exer- 
cife  it  a£t  by  no  more  intelligent  rule,  than 
antient  ufage  and  hereditary  receipts.  To 
affign  a  reafon  for  the  courfe  they  prefcribe. 
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or  to  explain  the  nature  either  of  the  diforder 
or  the  remedy,  makes  no  part  of  their  engage¬ 
ments.  And  although  one  or  two  have  of  late 
endeavoured  to  raife  themfelves  over  the  heads 
of  their  colleagues  by  attempting  to  ingraft 
a  little  of  human  furgery  on  the  lifelefs  flock 
of  farriery,  and  by  introducing  a  jargon  of 
hard  and  barbarous  words,  they  have  only 
brought  to  a  full,  experimental  proof,  the 
truth  of  what  has  been  here  advanced,  by 
fnewing  the  impotence  of  farriery  to  its  own 
refloration,  and  making  it  evident,  that  no 
temporifing  meafures,  nor  any  thing  fliort  of  a 
radical  cure,  can  correct  the  evil  of  which  we 
complain  ;  and  that  farriery  muft  be  entirely 
regenerated  before  the  benefit  we  feek  from 
it  can  pofiibly  be  obtained.  In  fhort,  that  it 
muft  be  expunged  for  the  fame  reafon  that 
affrology,  alchemy,  and  magic  were  difmiffed 
from  the  notice  of  enlightened  fociety,  and 
for  the  fame  reafon  alfo,  why  fome  antient 
fects  in  medicine  were  deferted  and  perifhed  ; 
6‘  quia  neceffe  erat  in  ea  (medicina  fc.)  litte- 
ras  fcire.”  Becaufe,  fays  Pliny,  it  required 
fome  degree  of  education  to  pradtife  any  part 
of  medicine. 

It  has  happened,  that  the  long  continuance 
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of  farriery  and  its  coeval  ignorance  have  in¬ 
duced  the  public  into  the  belief,  that  no 
knowledge  is  required  for  exercifing  the  art. 
From  the  adual  want  of  knowledge  in  the 
profeffion,  it  feems  to  have  been  inferred  by 
a  whimfical  logic,  that  no  knowledge  is 
wanted  by  thofe  who  are  to  profefs  it,  and 
by  an  eafy  confequence  it  has  been  further 
affumed,  that  every  perfon  is  therefore  com¬ 
petent  to  the  pradice  of  farriery.  To  thofe 
who  admit  this  reafoning,  or  join  in  the  con- 
clufion,  we  have  nothing  to  offer,  but  to  all 
others  we  fhall  venture  to  recommend  a  fair 
and  deliberate  examination  of  the  queftion. 
This  innate  capacity  for  exercifing  the  art  of 
cure,  is  undoubtedly  the  belief  of  almoft  all 
grooms  and  ttable-men  under  the  prefent 
iyftem ;  and,  which  is  more  remarkable, 
their  mafters  appear  to  accede  to  this  opi¬ 
nion  with  the  mo  If  unparallelled  compliance. 
So  intirely  is  the  matter  forgotten  in  the  {fa¬ 
bles,  that  a  groom  confiders  it  as  much  his 
duty  and  his  right  to  medicate  his  matter’s 
horfes  as  to  deal  them  out  their  corn.  But 
who,  though  he  may  be  obliged  to  fubmit  to 
the  euftom,  will  venture  to  defend  the  prin¬ 
ciple  ?  Who,  that  has  either  refteded  on  the 
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fail  or  experienced  the  confequences,  but  has 
lamented  the  misfortune  ?  The  complaint  is 
indeed  of  very  long  (landing,  and  has  fub- 
fifted  in  almoft  all  times  and  in  every  country. 
In  our  own  vve  find  it  uniformly  exprefled  by 
all  agricultural  writers,  from  the  earlieft  to 
thofe  of  the  pre fen t  day.  Fitzherbert,  chief 
juftice  in  the  time  of  Henry  the  Eighth, 
gives  us  the  character  of  the  farriers  of  his 
days  in  a  few  quaint  but  exprefiive  words. 
Having  defcribed  the  u  horfe  mayfter  and 
“  corfer,”  he  adds;  “  the  horfe-leche  is  he 
that  takethe  uppon  hym  to  cure  and  mende  all 
41  manor  of  difeafes  and  foraunce  that  horfes 
“  have.  And  when  thefe  three  be  mette,  if 
“  ye  hadde  a  potycarye  to  make  the  fourthe, 
<c  ve  mvghte  have  fuche  foure  that  it  were 
“  harde  to  trufte  the  bed:  of  them.’9  It 
u  were  alfo  convenyent  (he proceeds)  to  (hew 
“  medicynes  and  remedyes  for  all  thefe  dif- 
“  eafes  and  forances;  but  it  wolde  be  to 

“  longe  a  procefle  at  this  tyme. - And  alfo, 

“  the  horfe-leches  wolde  not  be  content 
therwith,  for  it  myghte  fortune  to  hurte 

f*  or  hynder  theyr  occupation.”  *  With 

\ 
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him  agrees,  at  this  diftant  period  of  time,  the 
general  experience  of  the  public,  as  it  is  re- 
prefented  in  an  excellent  work.  66  The  prac- 
“  tice  of  this  ufeful  art  has  been  hitherto 
66  almoft  entirely  confined  to  a  fet  of  men, 
“  who  are  totally  ignorant  of  anatomy  and 
ic  the  general  principles  of  medicine.  It  is 
66  not  therefore  furprifing  that  their  prefcrip- 
“  tions  fhould  be  equally  abfurd  as  the  rea- 
“  Tons  they  give  for  adminiftering  them.  We 
i6  cannot  indeed  expert  that  farriers,  who 
“  are  almoft  univerfally  illiterate  men,  fhould 
iC  make  a  real  progrefs  in  their  profeflioa. 
“  They  prefcribe  draughts,  they  rowel,  cau- 
“  terize,  &c.  without  being  able  to  give  any 
“  other  reafon  for  their  practice,  but  becauie 
iC  their  fathers  did  fo  before  them:  How 
46  can  fuch  men  deduce  the  caufeof  a  difeafe 
66  from  its  fymptoms,  or  form  a  rational  me- 
i(  thod  of  cure ;  when  they  are  equally  ig- 
66  norant  of  the  caufes  of  difeafes  and  the 
“  operation  of  medicines.”* 

The  ftate  of  the  Britifh  cavalry,  which 
the  returns  of  horfes,  dead  and  caft,  and  the 
qualifications  of  the  army  farriers,  enable  us 


*  Encyclopedia  Britannica, 
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to  afcertain,  brings  this  argument  to  an  eafy 
conclulion ;  and  furnifhes  us  with  a  conveni¬ 
ent  proof,  that  the  lofs  which  the  country 
fuftains  in  the  horfes  of  the  army  is  very  con- 
fiderable,  and  further,  that  a  material  part  of 
this  lofs  is  occafioned  by  the  want  of  knowledge 
and  Ikill  in  thofe  to  whom  the  care  of  their 
healthy  is  confided.  The  returns  from  the 
different  regiments  eftablifli  the  quantum  of 
lofs  ;  and  the  remarkable  inftances  of  fuccefs 
whenever  perfons  of  medical  fcience  have  de- 
fcended  to  undertake  their  cure,  efpecially  in 
cafes  of  gun  (hot  or  other  wounds  which  abfo- 
lutely  demand  furgical  knowledge,  confirms 
the  faving  which  would  be  made  by  appoint¬ 
ing  fuch  perfons  only  to  the  care  of  the  dif- 
eafed  horfes. 

From  this  ignorance  of  the  farriers,  and  the 
increafed  mortality  occafioned  by  it,  there  re¬ 
fill  ts  to  the  public  the  neceffity  of  keeping  up 
a  flock  in  order  to  fupply  thefe  Ioffes,  confide- 
rably  greater  than  would  be  the  cafe  were  the 
Ioffes  fewer.  And  this  increafed  flock,  by 
confuming  what  would  otherwife  be  converted 
into  corn  or  paftureforthe  fuftenance  of  man, 
contributes  to  raife  the  price  of  the  common 
neceffaries  of  life.  As  far  then  as  this  excefs 

is 
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is  occalioned  by  deaths  owing  to  the  want  of 
fufficient  medical  afliftance,  fo  far  the  lofs  is 
wholly  chargeable  on  the  imperfection  of  far¬ 
riery.  This,  as  computed  by  feme  diftin- 
guiffied  officers  of  cavalry,  amounts  in  the 
army  nearly  to  one  third  of  the  horfes  which 
die,  either  at  home  or  on  fervice ;  each  of 
which  cofting  government  25/.  the  lofs  is 
eafily  computed/  When,  therefore,  the  col¬ 
lege  offer  to  government  to  fupply  the  army 
with  farriers,  duly  inftruCted  and  accredited, 
at  the  rate  of  a  farrier  for  every  regiment, 
and  to  keep  up  this  fupply  by  providing  a 
feminary  of  fuch  ft udents  for  the  fervice  of 
the  army,  it  is  certainly  no  ra(h  afiertion  to. 
fay,  that  they  offer  what  in  the  end  will  fully 
compenfate  for  the  temporary  aid  for  which 
they  apply. 

A  deep  fenfe  of  thefe  undeniable  truths,  of 
the  extreme  importance  of  our  cattle,  of  the 
neceffity  of  pofleffing  the  beft  medical  aflif- 
tance  for  their  prefervation,  and  the  palpable 

*  The  lofs  in  horfes,  dead  and  caft,  in  the  laft  few 
months,  in  one  department  of  the  army  only,  and  that 
within  the  ifland  of  Great  Britain,  deferves  the  rnoft  ferious 
attention  from  government ;  and  furnifhes  the  beft  teft  for 
trying  the  juftnefs  of  our  reafoning. 

inability 
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inability  of  farriery  for  providing  it,  was  the 
motive  which  actuated  the  original  inftitutors 
of  the  veterinary  college.  Their  exertions 
were  foon  honoured  by  the  public  applaufe; 
and  fubfcribers  multiplied  to  the  number  of 
feveral  hundreds,  among  whom  were  many 
of  the  moft  illuftrious  perfons  in  the  nation. 
The  college  itfelf,  the  buildings  already 
ereCted,  the  plan  laid  down  for  the  completion 
of '  the  edifice,  the  fpacious  infirmary,  &c. 
remain  an  honourable  monument  of  the  extent 
of  their  views,  and  of  the  vvifdom  of  their 
meafures. 

The  inftitution  thus  eftablifhed,  was  de- 
figned  to  feek  its  objeCt  principally  by  two 
methods;  firft  by  providing  a  feminary  in 
which  farriery  might  be  ftudied  as  a  branch 
of  medicine,  and  be  grounded  on  a  bafis  of 
fcience.  Secondly,  by  taking  proper  fteps 
for  collecting,  or,  if  we  may  fo  exprefs  our* 
felves,  for  funding  the  variety  of  loofe  and 
floating  knowledge  which  the  experiments  of 
ingenious  perfons  may  have  brought  out,  but 
which,  fubfifting  now  as  diftinft  and  folitary 
truths,  belonging  to  no  fyflem,  and  cogniza¬ 
ble  by  no  department  either  of  oeconomy  or 

fcience, 
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fcience,  hold  but  a  precarious  exigence,  pe- 
rifhing  m  all  probability  with  their  authors. 

In  order  to  accomplifli  more  effectually  the 
former  defign,  a  fpacious  infirmary  was  an¬ 
nexed  to  the  fchool,  the  direCt  and  primary 
objeCt  of  which  was,  to  bring  together  into 
one  place  an  ex'tenfive  body  of  practice  for 
the  fuller  inftruCtion  of  the  ftudents,  that 
they  might  poffefs  the  fame  means  and  oppor¬ 
tunities  for  perfecting  themfelves  in  their  line, 
which  are  open  to  the  different  medical  ftu¬ 
dents  in  the  holpitals  of  the  metropolis.  The 
benefit  which  the  fubfcribers  were  to  derive 
from  fending  their  horfes  to  the  infirmary  was 
a  fecondary  confideration,  and  a  confequence 
of  the  arrangement  made  for  providing  a 
practical  fchool  for  the  ftudents  of  the  Col¬ 
lege. 

Such  is  the  plan  which  the  college  have 
uniformly  purfued  for  the  fpace  of  four  years, 
and  with  extraordinary  perfeverance  have 
brought  forward  to  that  ftage  in  which  they 
now  prefent  it  to  parliament,  to  obtain  com¬ 
pletion  and  permanency. 

The  reader  who  (hall  have  taken  the  trouble 
to  accompany  us  thus  far  in  our  enquiry,  will 
without  doubt  be  much  furprifed  that  Eng¬ 
land 
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land  fhcfuld  have  been  fo  tardy  in  obtaining 
an  Snftitution  of  this  nature,  that  in  every 
other  inftance  is  fo  forward  to  promote  the  in-* 
terefts  of  fcience,  and  whofe  own  commer¬ 
cial  interefts  are  in  every  other  rqfpedt  ma* 
naged  with  a  dexterity  and  fuccefs  that  com¬ 
mand  the  admiration  of  the  civilized  world. 
I  here  is  indeed  occafion  for  a  juft  furprife  ; 
nor  has  it  efcaped  the  obfervation  of  our 
neighbours  on  the  continent.  Every  other 
nation,  thofe  efpecially  which  cultivate  much 
cattle,  or  maintain  a  numerous  cavalry,  have 
long  fince  applied  themfelves  with  ferious  at¬ 
tention  to  this  important  objedl  ,  all  preju- 
dices  have  been  diftnifled  5  and  veterinary  me¬ 
dicine  has  been  finally  inflated  in  the  dignity 
of  fcience.  The  benefits  accruing  from  this 
change  have  been  fenfibly  experienced.  Con¬ 
tagious  difeafes  have  become  lefs  frequent  and 
lefs  virulent  fince  medical  fcience  has  been  em¬ 
ployed  to  reduce  them.  Accidental  evils  of 
various  kinds  have  become  left  calamitous, 
lince  the  practice  qf  an  enlightened  furgery 
has  attended  the  cavalry  into  the  field,  or  been 
diftributed  among  the  farms.  Such  is  alfo 
the  benefit  which  we  are  to  expedt  from  the 
fyccefs  of  our  inftitution  ;  and  although  much 

E  of 
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of  the  adminiftration  of  medicines  muft  fiill 
be  every  where  left  to  herdfmen  and  ftable- 
men,  yet  the  improved  modes  of  treatment 
which  the  college  will  from  time  to  time 
point  out,  will  render  their  pra&ice  more 
iimple  and  fecure*  The  diffufion  of  fcience 
cannot  fail  by  degrees  to  diffipate  error  5  and 
there  cannot  be  a  doubt  that  the  practice  even 
of  old  women  has  improved  fince  the  improve¬ 
ment  of  medicine  ;  and  that  bark,  rhubarb, 
and  magnefia,  have  taken  the  place  of  many 
complex  and  barbarous  mixtures,  which  for¬ 
merly  ferved  to  fwell  out  the  family  receipt- 

book. 

Proofs  of  this  have  even  already  begun  to 
difplay  themfelves.  Several  pupils  who  have 
paffed  examinations  with  credit,  and  are  now 
fettled  in  different  parts  of  the  kingdom,  have 
extended  the  reputation  of  the  feminary  in 
which  they  profecuted  their  {Indies,  and  are 
receiving  the  honour,  no  lefs  than  the  pro¬ 
fit,  which  is  due  to  fuperior  attainments. 

We  have  now  taken  a  general  furvey  of  the 
grounds  on  which  the  veterinary  college  have 
refted  the  merits  of  their  petition,  and  of  the 
reafons  which  lead  them  to  hope  for  a  favour¬ 
able  confideration  on  the  part  of  parliament. 

And 
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And  it  is  no  flight  addition  to  thefe  reafons, 
that  parliament  has  lo  recently  eftablilhed  a 
board  of  agriculture  on  principles  in  many  ref* 
pects  the  fame  with  thofe  of  their  inftitution. 
Jn  this  board  the  veterinary  college  may  con>- 
fidently  hope  to  find  a  body  of  powerful  advo¬ 
cates,  as  being  indilpenfably  neceflary  for  the 
accomplishment  of  their  views.  Whenever 
their  labours  fhall  begin  to  be  direded  to  that 
part  of  agriculture  which  regards  the  oecono- 
niy  of  cattle,  they  will  be  fenfible  of  the  ne- 
ceffity  of  promoting  the  cultivation  of  that 
art,  which  the  veterinary  college  has  peculi¬ 
arly  adopted;  and  it  l'u rely  needs  not  to  be 
obferved,  that  it  will  be  far  more  beneficial, 
as  well  as  wife,  to  bring  this  inftitution  to 
its  perfection  by  a  fmall  exertion,  than  here¬ 
after  to  be  obliged  to  lay  the  foundation  of  it 
anew. 

Much  more  remains  to  be  faid  upon  this 
interefting  lubjed  ;  and  fuch  is  its  novelty  and 
importance,  that  it  is  extremely  difficult  to 
comprefs  into  a  fmall  compafs  the  arguments 
by  which  it  is  to  be  iupported,  without  im¬ 
pairing  their  force  and  diminifhing  its  confe- 
quence.  Fearful,  however,  that  a  more  ex¬ 
tended  treatiie  might  not  obtain  fuch  ready 

attention. 
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attention,  we  have  ventured  to  prefent  this 
brief  view  of  the  queftion  for  the  fatisfa&ion 
of  thofe  who  are  willing  to  inform  themfelves 
of  its  merits.  And  we  conclude  by  earneftly 
conjuring  thofe  who  are  members  of  the  le- 
giflature,  to  give  it  a  full  and  candid  confide- 
ration  before  they  pronounce  a  judgment 
againft  it  ;  and  not,  by  an  hafty  decifion,  run 
the  hazard  of  extinguifhing  a  work  of  de- 
monftrated  utility,  and  fo  render  nugatory 
the  difmterefted  and  honourable  labours  by 
which  it  has  been  effected. 


F  I  N  1  S, 
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